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Martha Washington 


The Story of Washington. 


discovered America our country 
was still a wilderness. The sav- 
ages wandered as they pleased 
after game, or on the war path. 

After a while the countries across the sea 
sent men over here to build towns and settle 
the land. They thought there must be a great 
deal of gold here, and they could get rich witb- 
out working. 

The men that came from England sailed up 
the James River, and they called the beautiful 
country which they saw Virginia. These men 
had been mostly farmers in England, so they 
began farming here. As they could get a great 
deal of land for a very little money they had 
very large farms. These were called plan- 
tations. 3 

It had become very fashionable to smoke 
tobacco in England, so tobacco, and nothing 
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else, was raised by these Virginia farmers. 
Time went on, and more tobacco was raised 
and more servants needed to work in the fields. 
Slaves were brought and sold to the plantation 
owners. 

It was many miles from one great farm to 
another and the people had no way of travel- 
ing except on horseback. Sometimes the very 
rich would have heavy carriages drawn by six 
horses. A stranger was always welcome and 
given the best the farmer had. He was ex- 
pected to stay for some time and tell all the 
news he had heard on his journey. 

Ships came from England and sailed up the 
rivers to the plantations. These ships brought 
clothing and many other things to the people, 
and received tobacco in payment. 

As the planter used so many servants on his 
farm, he built houses for them in the yard 
around his own. These with the other build- 
ings and barns looked like a small village. 

It was on one of these plantations almost 
two hundred years ago, that George Washing- 
ton was born. When he was three years old 
the house was burned, and Mr. Washington 
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moved his family about fifty miles away. The 
new home was on the banks of the Rappa- 
hannock River. 

When the little boy grew old enough he was 
sent to school. This school was a log house 
in the woods, and his teacher’s name was 
Hobby. George rode to school on his pony, 
which had to be led by a servant named Peter. 

George’s brother Lawrence was a soldier and 
he had heard him tell stories of the wars. So 
he played at soldiering at school and also had 
Indian wars. George always led one side and 
a little playmate, William Bustle, the other. 

When George was yet a little boy his father 
died, and soon after he went to live with his 
brother Augustine. He had toridetwo miles to 
school, but he could ride so well now that 
Peter did not have to lead his horse. 

He was tall and very strong. He could out- 
jump, out-run, and out-throw any of his play- 
mates. But he loved above all things to ride, 
and could manage a horse better than most 
boys of his age. 

At school he learned to read, write, cipher, 
and to keep accounts. His teacher used to 
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walk over the country measuring the land. 
This was called surveying. George often went 
with him to help carry the chains and soon he 
learned to survey as well as Mr. Williams. 

He was now sixteen years old and wished 
very much to do something for himself. He 
thought at first he would like to cross the 
ocean and see the great world beyond Virginia. 
When he was all ready to leave and even had 
his clothes on board the ship, his mother beg- 
eed so hard for him not to go that he gave it 
up. He rushed from the house and went for a 


long ride through the forest and never told any 
one how badly he felt about staying home. 


George's brother had a friend, Lord Fairfax, 
who lived across the Potomac River. He took 
a great fancy to George and often took him 
with him on his rides over his great plantation, 
and to the big fox hunts of which the Virginia 
gentlemen were so fond. 

Lord Fairfax owned thousands of acres of 
land that had never been surveyed. People, 
called squatters, were moving in and stealing 
his land, so he thought it was time that the 
boundary lines should be fixed. He decided 
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to ask George to do the work. George was de- 
lighted, and in March the sixteen-year-old boy 
set out with his friend, George Fairfax, on the 
first real adventure of his life. | 

Let us take a look at him as they are starting 
on their journey. George was nearly six feet 
tall and had blue eyes. He wore his brown 
hair in a braid tied witharibbon. His trousers 
only came to his knees and he wore low shoes 
with great buckles. Big saddle bags were be- 
hind him and in them were his surveying in- 
struments and his provisions. 

The boys worked very hard through the day 
and at night they either slept under the stars 
with a piece of bark for a pillow or else in some 
settler’s cabin. They would rather have slept 
out of doors, for in the cabin they often had 
to lie on the hard floor with all the rest of the 
family, and “happy was the one who could get 
closest to the fire.”’ ; 

They forded rivers, were out in fierce storms, 
and shot deer and wild turkeys. They roasted 
their game on a forked stick over the coals and 
ate it off of a chip for a plate. After five or SIX 
weeks’ work they returned home, and George 
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was paid the first money he ever earned in his 
life. Lord Fairfax was so pleased with his 
work that he built a hunting lodge on part of 
the land and called it Greenway Court. 

People found out that Washington did not 
make mistakes in his surveying and very soon 
he had more than he could do. He worked at 
this for three years and when he had time he 
would ride out to Greenway Court and visit 
Lord Fairfax. Here he spent his time in fox- 
hunting and reading Lord Fairfax’s books. 

He also found time to study books in soldier- — 
ing and learned to use a sword. In this, as in 
everything he undertook to do, he did well. He 
did so well, indeed, that he was put in com- 
mand of:a part of the Virginia army. | 

Virginia claimed the country west of the 
mountains and the French people also claimed 
it. They had for several years been building 
forts on the land claimed by Virginia. Both 
sides knew that there would be a war about it, 
so they began making ready. 

About this time George’s dear brother Law- 
rence died. George now went to Mount 
Vernon to live, to look after the great estate 
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Lawrence had left. While he was living this 
busy life, the governor of Virginia needed a 
brave, trusty man to visit the French forts and 
tell the commanders they must move out. 

Lord Fairfax said George Washington was the 
very man to go. He knew how to deal with the 
Indians, he knew the back woods country, he 
was wise and brave and strong. Whoever 
would be sent would have to make friends with 
the Indians and get them to join the Englhsh, 
for the French were trying to get them to join 
their side. Then he would have to try and find 
out the plan of the French forts, and how many 
men they had. 

The governor listened to Washington’s 
friends and he was sent on this wild and dan- 
verous journey—a thousand miles over moun- 
tains and through forests where savages only 
had trod before. 

He set out with several other men, and aiter 
meeting much danger, they reached the French 
forts. Washington gave the captain the goy- 
ernor’s letter and while he was writing tne 
reply, George drew a picture of the fort. 

On the way back they made friends with 
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some Indian tribes and then were set upon by 
Indians who were friends of the French. One 
of his men wanted to kill the Indians but 
Washington said ‘‘No,’’ and the party escaped 
through the woods. 

Afterwards they had to leave their horses 
and walk the rest of the way, hiding from the 
Indians. They reached a swollen river and 
built a raft to cross it, but when part of the 
way across the raft went to pieces and they 
had.to swim to an island in the middle of the 
river. Here they stayed all night with their 
wet clothes frozen on them. 

Atlast they reached home and safety. Wash- 
ington had done his work so well that he was 
looked upon as a great hero. He was now 
made a colonel in the Virginia army and sent 
with the troops to try to drive the French out 
of the country. 

He started out with his soldiers and a sorry 
time he had. His troops had to build their 
own roads and it took them many weeks. 

At last they reached what Washington 
thought was a good place fora camp and he 
built a little fort which he called Fort Necessity. 
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Then he heard of a small band of Frenchmen 
near and started out with a few men to find 
them. The Virginians had to creep through 
the dark forest, where the path was so narrow 
they were forced to walk in single file, and 
often lost the track in the dark. Finally they 
came upon the French. They fired afew shots 
and some were killed, and all the rest but one 
taken prisoners. This was Washington’s first 
battle. 

The Virginians then went back to Fort Neces- 
sity. Soona very large company of French 
and Indians came and Washington had to sur- 
render. The French gave him permission to 
return with his men to Virginia if he would 
promise not to come back for one year. 

England now began to think she had better 
help the brave Virginians, so she sent a great 
soldier named General Braddock, with two 
thousand soldiers. This new commander 
bragged a great deal about what he was going 
to do; how he would show the back woods- 
men how to fight, and how he would quickly 
whip the French and drive them away. 

He thought he was so very wise that he would 
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take no advice from any one, though he knew 
nothing about marching through the wild 
country or fighting the Indians. Washington 
and a few Virginia troops went with Braddock’s 
army. 

After weeks of toil through the wilderness 
they came near the French. One bright beau- 
tiful morning the English soldiers were march- 
ing along in their fine uniforms with flags fly- 
ing and drums beating. Washington sat on 
his horse watching them. He said afterward 
that never in his life did he see so beautiful a 
sicht. 

Suddenly, from every side shots were fired, 
and they were surrounded by theenemy. The 
soldiers who had said they were so brave, were 
so frightened they did not even try to use their 
ouns. Washington fired a cannon himselt, and 
tried to make the soldiers defend themselves 
but it was no use. Many were killed and the 
rest were saved only by the bravery of the 
Virginians. 

Braddock was so badly wounded he could not 
sit on his horse or ride in a wagon. It is said 
that they took his beautiful red silk sash and 
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made a hammock of it, by tying it to the sad- 
dles of two horses. The General was carried 
in this back to Fort Necessity and there he 
died. But he told Washington before he died 
that he had made a mistake and was sorry he 
had not listened to his advice. 

After this war was over, Washington went 
home to be married. The governor of Virginia 
was at the wedding dressed all in scarlet and 
gold. Martha Custis, the bride, wore white 
satin and brocade, and in her ears and on her 
neck were pearls. Washington was dressed in 
a suit of blue and silver, trimmed with scarlet. 
At his knees and on his shoes he wore gold 
buckles. T 

After the wedding was over the bride rod 
home in a coach drawn by six horses. Wash- 
ington rode a fine horse beside the coach and 
all the gentlemen who had been at the wedding | 
rode after them.* 

Washington now lived quietly at Mount Ver- 
non looking after his great estate. He helped 
to make the laws of Virginia and was a friend 
to the soldiers who had fought with him. 


*George Washington, by Lodge. 
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England began making cruel laws against her 
colonies in America. She made them pay 
heavy taxes on every thing they bought across 
the sea. The people did not like this and said 
they would not pay the taxes. They did not 
believe England had any right to tax thein. 

England then sent soldiers to make the col- 
onists obey. Some of the best and wisest men 
of the colonies were chosen to decide what was 
best to be done. They met in Philadelphia. 
Things grew worse, the colonies began to send 
soldiers to Boston and a man was needed to 
lead them. 

Every person felt that no one could do it so 
well as Washington, and he was chosen. He 
set forth on horse back for Boston and there 
began the long war with England which was to 
last seven years. 

When the British were driven out of Boston 
the army went to New York to fight the enemy 
there. While they were there the wise men at 
Philadelphia declared that the colonies were 
free from England, and that hereafter they 
would make their own laws. 

As soon us they had agreed upon this the 
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great bell rang out the glad tidings to the 
people. This bell is still kept and called the 
Liberty Bell, and the building where the men 
met is named Independence Hall. 

Washington had charge of an army that was 
not used to war. His men were poorly fed and 
had not enough clothing. The British army 
had more men, were finely trained and cared 
for. 

The brave American commander did not 
grow discouraged. He lost some battles, but 
managed to save his army by working and re- 
treating while the foolish enemy slept. He 
crossed New Jersey and the Delaware River, 
the British close on his heels. 

‘Allis lost,’ said the people. The British 
thought they had Washington caught at last, so 
they stopped in the towns of New Jersey to 
feast and make merry over the coming of 
Christmas. 

While the English army were feeling so sure 
they were safe and spending all their time in 
merrymaking, Washington was busily planning 
how to surprise them. By Christmas night he 
was ready. It was bitter cold, the Delaware 
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River was full of great cakes of ice. Some of 
the men turned back afraid, others could not 
eo for they had neither shoes nor clothing. : 

One man hurried to join Washington, and 
said he found him easily by following the 
bloody tracks of his men. Their shoes were 
broken and the frozen ground cut their feet. 

The army crossed in boats, which were in 
great danger from the floating ice. At last all 
were across and they still had nine miles to 
march. To add to their troubles, a storm of 
sleet blew in their faces. They did not think 
of giving up, but pressed bravely on. 

At last the British pickets were in sight and 
all cold and weariness were forgotten. They 
quickly seized the outposts and rushed into the 
sleeping town. The drunken soldiers hardly 
knew what had happened when they found 
themselves prisoners in the hands of the 
Americans. 

Washington in this great victory had not lost 
a man, but had taken a thousand prisoners, 
besides many guns and stores. But this was 
not all. The people now began to have faith in 
Washineton and the army. More men enlisted 
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and Congress sent money and_ clothing. 
“Washington is the greatest man on earth,”’ 
wrote the good Robert Morris, who had himseli 
given a great deal of money to the army. 

Once when Washington wrote to him asking 
for money, he went from house to house in 
Philadelphia in the early morning waking the 
people and begging them to lend money to the 
needy soldiers. In a few days he was able to 
send fifty thousand dollars to the army. 

The next year the British succeeded in cross- 
ing the Delaware River and entered Philadel- 
phia. Washington’s army was again badly off 
for supplies. Many were without shoes and 
clothing. They had not enough blankets or 
tents. So Washington decided to build a win- 
ter camp. The place he chose was eailed 
Valley Forge. It was a low tract of land lying 
sheltered between lines of hills. Here were 
forests, and Washington saw that the trees 
could be used to build cabins for the freezing 
men. 

The camp was soon finished and then began 
the hardest winter the Continentals had during 
the long war. They were often without food, 
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many were barefooted, some would shiver all 
night by the fire or lie uncovered on the cold 
ground. Some could not even go to the forest 
to get wood to keep up the fires, because they 
did not have enough clothing to leave their 
cabins. 

Washington saw all this suffering and it 
caused him bitter sorrow. He did all that he 
could to make the men comfortable. He wrote 
many letters to Congress trying to get them to 
do something to relieve the distress. In one 
letter he wrote: ‘‘From my soul I pity those 
miseries which it is neither in my power to 
relieve nor prevent.”’ 

All this time the wise Benjamin Franklin was 
in France trying to get her to help the col- 
onies in the war with England. LaFayette had 
slipped away from France after the king had 
told him he could not go to America. He was 
with Washington and was one of his greatest 
friends during the dreadful winter at Valley 
Forge. 

Spring opened, and with its coming some otf 
the gloom passed away. The army began to get 
ready to move against the enemy. Then came 
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the welcome news that France had decided to 
send an army to help the Americans. With 
such a powerful friend, it was certain that the 
colonies would be free. 


Washington at Valley Forge 


As there were thirteen colonies, a salute was 
fired from thirteen cannon. The army was 
drawn up in two long lines and the muskets 
fired. Along the lines went the shout, ‘‘Long 
live the king of France,’’ then, ‘‘Hurrah for 
the American States.’’ Thus the winter that 
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had opened with such sorrow now closed with 
a much brighter outlook than there had been 
at any time before. 

However the war was not yet ended. Wash- 
ington had three more years of trials and strug- 
gles to go through before the colonies were 
free. Again and again he had to appeal to 
Congress for money, and to the colonies for 
men. Congress was helpless and could give 
him little aid. The men went for months at a 
time without pay. Clothing and food at all 
times were scarce. 

It is an easy thing for a general to win a 
battle with well fed and well paid troops. 
Washington proved himself the greatest when 
he succeeded in holding together an army of 
men suffering with cold and hunger. Many 
did go home and some refused to obey their 
officers. Washington bravely met every diffi- 
culty and overcame it. 

At last the British army became divided into 
three parts. One inthe north, at New York, 
and onein the south. The third was at York- 
town, Virginia, not far from Washington’s home 
at Mount Vernon. 
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But before the British army had gone to 
Yorktown the troops had marched over Virginia 
laying the country waste. Property was burned 
and crops destroyed. Mount Vernon itseli was 
threatened. More than three million dollars’ 
worth of property went up in flames. Wash- 
ington sent Lafayette to the rescue, and the 
British were, little by little, forced into York- 
town. 

Washington planned to attack the enemy 
there. He sent urgent word to the French 
army and French fleet to join him at Yorktown. 

He himself lingered as long as possible around 
New York so as to deceive the British general 
there. 

As soon as he received word that the French 
had arrived he hurriedly took up the march 
toward the south. It was then too late for 
General Chnton at New York to send help to 
General Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

On his way Washington stopped at Mount 
Vernon. It was six years since he had seen 
the home he loved so well. He had left it a 
Virginia colonel and returned the highest offi- 
cer in the army. He had passed through six 
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years of untold care. How be must have wished 
that he might stay in his’ quiet home, but that 
time had not yet come. Duty called him and 
he must strike one more great blow for freedom 
and win one more great victory. 

Washington found all ready at Yorktown. 
The French had arrived and the siege was 
begun. This lasted three weeks and the British 
were driven farther and farther back, until at 
last the troops stormed the last of the British 
works and Cornwallis was taken. 

During the last part of the siege Washington 
was, as usual, in the thickest of the fight. One 
of his officers was afraid the General would be 
killed, so told him the place was not safe. “Ii 
you think so,’’ said Washington, “‘you are at 
liberty to step back,’’ and went on watching 
the battle. When the last of the works was 
taken he turned to General Knox and said, 
“The work is done, and welldone. Bring me 
my horse.’’ 

A few days after, Cornwallis gave up the town 
and over seven thousand British troops 
marched out and laid down their arms. This 
was the last battle of the war, but it was some 
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time yet before peace was declared. At last 
the time came for the army to disband. The 
faithful men who had aided in gaining their 
country’s freedom could return to their homes. 


Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, October, 19, 1781 


Washington called hig officers together to say 
vood-by. He looked in their faces and said 
with a shaking voice, ‘‘With a heart full of love 
and gratitude I now take my leave of you, most 
devoutly wishing that your latter days may be 
AS prosperous and happy as your former ones 
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have been glorious and honorable. I cannot 
come to each of you and take my leave, but 
shall be obliged it you will come and take me 
by the hand.’’ They came one by one and 
Washington with tears in his eyes said good-by. 

Now when the long struggle was over and 
the United States had gained her freedom there 
was much yet to be done. Laws had to be 
made to govern the people. The colonies sent 
their wisest men to Philadelphia to make these 
laws. 

Washington was called from Mount Vernon 
and was one of the leaders in this body of men. 
Then when the work was finished he thought 
he could go home and again take up his happy 
home life. But the young nation that had just 
been born needed a wise guide. Everyone 
looked to Washington as the only man to do 
this important work. 

He did not wish to enter public life again but 
he saw his duty clearly. He quietly put aside 
his own wishes and consented once more to 
serve his country. 

When the news came that he was elected 
President of the United States he said: ‘‘Be 
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the voyage long or short, although I may be 
deserted by all men, integrity and firmness 
shall never forsake me.”’ 

In two days he set out for New York, which 
was to be the new Capital. His journey was 
one grand triumph. He was loved by the whole 
nation and everywhere they turned out to give 
him welcome. The roads were lined with 
people to cheer him as he passed. In every 
village he passed through crowded streets amid 
the shouting of the people, ringing of bells, 
and firing of guns. 

At Chester, Pennsylvania, he left his carriage 
and entered Philadelphia on horseback with a 
troop. He passed beneath arches of triumph, 
and the day was made a public festival. 

At Trenton, where one Christmas night he 
had crossed the Delaware and struck a hard 
blow at the British, arches of triumpb curved 
over the streets. He was met by a company of 
young girls who walked before him and strewed 
flowers in his path while they sang. 

When he reached the ferry at New York he 
was met by a barge manned by thirteen pilots 
dressed in white. In this he was rowed over to 
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New York and a long procession of boats fol- 
lowed. The ships in the harbor were all 
trimmed with flags and fired salutes in his 
honor. It seemed as if the people could not 
do enough to show the love and honor they 
had for the nation’s greatest hero. 

On April 30, he took the oath of office and 
just after Chancellor Livingston stepped for- 
ward and raised his hand. A great silence fell — 
over the people. ‘‘Long live George Washing- 
ton, President of the United States,’’ cried the 
Chancellor. 

Washington served one term and then again 
was chosen President. At the end of the see- 
ond term, when the people wished him to be at 
the head of the nation for the third time, he 
said “‘No.”’ He felt that now he was getting old 
and wished to go back to his farm at Mount 
Vernon and spend his last days quietly. 

But he found when he came home that he 
must set to work putting his estate in better 
condition. Everywhere buildings were out of 
order. He wrote to a friend: ‘I have scarcely 
anything about me that does not require 
considerable repairs. In a word, I am already 
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surrounded by joiners, masons, and painters; 
and such is my anxiety to get out of their 
hands, that I have scarcely a room to put a 
friend into or sit in myself, without the music 
of hammers or the odoriferous scent of paint.”’ 

But in the busy life at Mount Vernon he still 


Tomb of Washington 


found time to be interested in the affairs of the 
nation. A little cloud came over the friendship 
between the United States and France. The 
cloud grew larger and war was talked of. 
Washington was again called to take charge of 
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the army. But the storm soon blew over and 
the peaceful life on the farm went on. 

The great hero’s life work was now almost fin- 
ished. One day as he was riding over his 
estate he was caught in a storm; this gave him 
a heavy cold and in two days the word went 
forth that George Washington was dead. He 
had passed from earth only to live in the hearts 
of his countrymen for evermore. 

One man has written, ‘But for him the 
country could not have achieved its independ- 
ence, but for him it could not have formed its 
union.” 


‘““Thank God! the people’s choice was just, 
The one man equal to his trust, 
Wise beyond lore, and without weakness good, 
Calm in the strength of flawless rectitude!’’ 


‘*His rule of justice, order, peace, 

Made possible the world’s release ; 
Taught prince and serf that power is but a trust, 
And rule, alone, which serves the ruled, is just.’’ 


* * f * * ~ 


**Land of his love, with one glad voice 

Let thy great sisterhood rejoice ; 
A century's suns o’er thee have risen and set, 
And, God be praised, we are one nation yet.’’ 
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